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“ FLOATER” APPRENTICES. 

Many employing printers in Philadelphia complain 
of the ease with which apprentices who have served 
only a year or two at the business, leave their first em- 
ployers and secure situations with others, at an ad- 
vance of a dollar or two a week in their wages. 

This is the outcome of having no definite arrange- 
ment with the boys when they begin work in the print- 
ing office. They usually commence by running er- 
rands and sweeping out; are promoted to sorting pi, 
and then to learn the boxes; are finally put to case, 
when they learn the rudiments of composition—all 
this without any agreement as to what they are to be 
taught or the length of time they are to serve in any 
capacity. Naturally enough, when they learn to “ pick 
up type,” and hear of acquaintances getting more 
money in other offices than they are receiving, they 
apply for situations where they can get better pay, and, 
in the majority of cases, are successful, without ques- 
tion on the part of their new employers as to the rea- 
sons for leaving the first place. 

This is an injustice to the first employer, and also an 


injury to the boy. An experienced foreman and em-° 


ployer states that the first year of a boy’s apprentice- 
ship is a direct loss to the office by reason of the time 
taken to instruct him, to make good the destruction of 
type and material caused by him, and to carry him 
safely through the various mischievous pranks that 
“devils” are always up to. The second year his ser- 
vices about pay for the wages he receives. During the 
third year the apprentice blooms into young manhood. 
He wears the loudest four-in-hand necktie, the highest 
standing collar, and smokes the strongest cigarettes 
just like a man; but his money will not -hold out, and 
he casts around for some means of increasing his wages. 

Just at this time his services begin to be valuable in 
the office, and, if he continued there, he would proba- 
bly finish his trade as an accomplished workman, al- 











though the remaining years of his minority would be 
at a moderate salary. Instead of doing this, he ab- 
ruptly terminates his apprenticeship to get higher 
wages elsewhere, and becomes a “knockabout” or a 
“roostabout” in the struggle for existence with men 
who are more experienced and better educated in their 
art than himself, and therefore capable of command- 
ing better wages when manhood has been reached. 

What is the remedy? Forty years ago there was a 
standing rule among the employers in Philadelphia 
that employment would not be given to an apprentice 
who had not “served his time,” and this rule was well 
known to journeymen and apprentices alike. The effect 
of this knowledge was to dissuade boys from attempting 
to make a short cut to manhood by leaving one office, 
because they knew that they would not be received in 
any other office in the city. Hence, the rule operated 
to the advantage of the employer by securing to him a 
couple of years of profitable service from his appren- 
tice, whilst the latter attained a steadiness of character, 
a knowledge of his business, and a devotion to duty, 
however unpleasant, that inured to his ultimate benefit. 

Why can’t this good old rule be resurrected and en- 
forced by employing printers? 

ad 


PHILADELPHIA PRESSMEN. 





The advance of wages requested by the Philadelphia 
pressmen, as mentioned in our September number, 
went into effect October 29, and was acceded to by the 
great majority of the employing printers. 

Thirty-six out of forty-one offices agreed to pay the 
advance, and of the remaining five offices, while some 
refused to concede the increase, others held the matter 
under advisement. 

An impression prevailed in some quarters that where 
pressmen already received more than eighteen dollars 
per week, an advance would be made proportionately ; 
but this was a mistake. 
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The men who were receiving eighteen dollars per 
week or over would still receive the same, unless their 
employers voluntarily increased their wages; but 
eighteen dollars per week was to be the lowest wages 
paid to any pressman, 

It is believed that all the printing offices will soon 
be running under the new scale of wages. 


-e- 


THE PARROT WINS. 


The case of William Mader, a morning newspaper 
compositor, against W. W. Tudor, the owner of an al- 
leged noisome and unmusical parrot, as referred to in 
our September number, has been decided against the 
plaintiff, and the grievous ills he complained of must 
still be borne in silence, or else he must hie him to 
“fresh fields and pastures new.” 

We regret that we are unable to give the grounds 
upon which the learned Judge (‘Thayer) based his re- 
fusal to grant the injunction asked for by the plaintiff. 
No written opinion was handed down, as we hoped 


there would be, for the enlightenment and guidance of 


the legal and typographic fraternities of this and future 
generations. 

Our stock of legal knowledge has, however, been 
somewhat increased by this refusal of our Common 
Pleas Court to interfere. Already had it been decided 
in Philadelphia that the wheels of the printing press 
could not be restrained from going around at night, 
although by so doing the midnight slumbers of sundry 
quiet burghers were disturbed, their pleasant dreams 
turned into frightful phantasms, and their lives other- 
wise rendered unhappy by the rumbling reverberations 
of the rapid-rolling cylinder press, In that case the 
printer scored a point against the unsympathetic, out- 
side world; but in this later case, the untutored parrot 
and his owner have won the legal battle, and honors 
are now even between members of the intelligent craft 
and the barbarians outside of its mystic circle. At 
least so runs the law in our good Quaker City. 

. 

Mr, JoHN GAMBLE, a Philadelphia pressman, has 
patented a little device for saving rollers on table-dis- 
tribution cylinder presses. It is called a “‘ patent fric- 
tion starter,” for setting the roller in motion before the 
plate strikes it, and, it is claimed, will save a hundred 
per cent. in the wear and tear of angle rollers, Ar- 
rangements are now being made for manufacturing the 
“starter,” and they will soon be for sale. The device 
can be placed upon any table-distribution press, 

THE FRANKLIN ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY has suc- 
ceeded Thomas H. Mumford in the electrotyping busi- 
ness heretofore conducted by him at 509 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia. 











CARMEN SYLVA’S NEW BOUDOIR. 
“Tt is a unique boudoir,” says the New York Mail 
and Express, “which the Queen of Roumania is having 
built near her country seat, Pellish Castle, in which to 
devote herself to literary work. It is constructed of 
reeds, behind which is a high hedge of roses running 
all around, with niches in which covered cages con- 
taining nightingales are to be placed. ‘There is a foun- 
tain and a tiny cascade, with perfumed water. In the 
middle of this chamber (the floor of which is covered 
with a thick, soft carpet of green turf) is a mossy bank 
and a block of polished marble, covered with moss and 
ferns, which is hewn in the form of a desk. When ex- 
hausted by her labors, the Queen can repose in a luxu- 
rious hammock suspended by golden cords, which 
hangs on one side in close proximity to the nightin- 
gales and the falling waters.” 





btn 

EDWARD GALLAGHER, a New York newsboy, is as- 
sisted with his work by a Newfoundland dog. The 
dog is thoroughly familiar with the houses of cus- 
tomers, and while Eddie serves his patrons on one 
side the dog runs back and forth across the street, takes 
the papers in his mouth from his master and serves the 
opposite side. The lad is quoted as saying “ that he 
could not serve all his customers without the aid of 
his dog.” 


—+@- 


A MAN who subscribed for a Montgomery County 
(Pa.) paper for three months sent the following note 
to the editor: “I want to pay my subscription, but 
I’m a little short of money; so I send you a half- 
dozen eggs. If you’ll put ’em under a settin’ hen, 
they’ll hatch out enough chickens to pay for a year’s 
subscription.” 





e- 

FREEDOM of the press in Turkey is exemplified by 
an order of the Grand Vizier, prohibiting the further 
publication of morning newspapers in Constantinople. 
We presume this is done to discourage the crime of steal- 
ing the papers from doorsteps. 





Rove on Prohibition Candidate Fisk when the 
country editor spells his name “ Fisque,” because he is 
out of “cays.” Vide the Swedesboro (N. J.) News. 


a 


THE Detroit Journal offers a prize of $1,000 to the 
person who will name, before December 1, the coldest 
four days, in Detroit, of the coming Winter. 





Smith & Lucas, job printers, of Trenton, N. J., have 
dissolved partnership by mutual consent. The business 
will be continued by Lucas & Co. 
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ECHOES OF THE TYPOTHETA. 


There was some good talking at the banquet given 
by the New York Typothete to the National Typo- 
thetz on September 20, in New York City, 

Mr. William C. Martin, President of the New York 
Typothets, presided, and in the course of his intro- 
ductory remarks, said: 


There is but one point upon which I feel myself at all im- 
pelled to speak. That is this: I know that there has been a 
feeling among all the artisans in the mechanic arts, in our own 
profession as well as in others, that the workman, contributing 
in his sphere something toward the success of his employer, is 
entitled to more consideration than he thinks he receives. 
That is a fallacy. The man who rises to the position of a 
master printer, or a master in any profession or occupa- 
tion, has risen there by his own energy, by the operation of his 
own brain, by the exercise of skill, by industry, by thrift, by 
everything that goes to make the successful man. [Applause.] 
The man in the ranks fills his purpose and contributes in his 
sphere somewhat to the success of his employer; but he is as 
necessary to his employer—about as necessary as the compos- 
ing stick is to the compositor. When there is a slackness of 
business, and it is necessary to reduce the working force, it is 
not the man of skill, the man who receives the highest wages, 
who is turned off to reduce the force. It is the man who stands 
on the level with the thousands. He may be discharged to-day 
and some such service as he has been able to render may be 
called for to-morrow, and you can get his peer, one who is just 
his equal, atany time. In that respect how is it that he has 
contributed to the success of his employer? He has con- 
tributed in the way that the steam engine has contributed. 
Now, | look upon it as a fallacy which ought not to be en- 
tertained that one man is just as good as another and better, 
too. [Laughter.] I can illustrate what I have to say by refer- 
ence to some experience I had a great many years ago. It was 
over thirty years ago. I went to hear Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
whose name is familiar to all of you. He was to lecture ona 
system by which men could live together in harmony, each 
contributing what he could for the benefit of all, but he must 
be upon a social level with all the rest. 

Mr. Emerson had been a member of the Brook Farm Com- 
munity, and he knew how it was himself. After indulging in 
a good deal of sarcasm concerning the impracticability of all 
men living upon one dead level, he illustrated his subject by 
saying, ‘‘Spoons and skimmers may be put together in dozens, 
but vases and statues must stand on their own pedestals.” 
That is the very central sentiment of what I have been trying 
to impress upon you now. I, as an employer, and every one of 
you, as employers, know that there is no slavery among the men, 
the employés, the printers, the workmen. They are not slaves to 
their employers by any means. The employé is as independent 
of his employer as the employer may be of him, if he has ordi- 
nary workmen. When he thinks he can better his condition, 
he puts on his hat and leaves, whatever the circumstances 
may be. He is at liberty to leave you if he can rise in his 
sphere. Who hinders him? No one. If it is in the man he 
will rise as oil rises upon the water that is poured upon it. 
Whenever you find a man who has been successful in business, 
who attained greater or less success, he has attained that position 
through his own energy. I think I may say that there are few 
printers who get rich, but the man who has it within himself to 
succeed in the world, having acquired some capital that he has 
not acquired in his business, takes that capital and invests it and 
gets an income from it outside of his business, and thereafter 
he may become a man in easy circumstances, if not a rich 
man; but the only point I wanted to make is that I have 
already stated, that the man who rises to the position of master 








printer, or master of anything else, is a man independent of 
the forces beneath bim. 


Mr. P. F. Pettibone, of Chicago, said: 


With reference to the conception of the United Typothetse, 
1 think that no one will have the hardihood, at this early day, 
to dispute the assertion that the institution was invited to be 
born in Chicago, accepted the invitation, and carried out the 
programme. Do we not know that the most cherished belief 
of one generation often fades into the fable of the next, that 
the record of events when recorded as authentic is now swept 
ruthlessly out of history, that careers and characters which 
once inspired emulation and veneration come at last to be 
criticised and doubted? Has not the eminent gentleman, the 
first president of our institution, spent the midnight hours of 
many years, courted gray hairs and impaired vision, in his 
searching amid the past for the truth as to the rival claims of Gu- 
tenberg and Fustand Coster, asto Mentzand Haarlem? Genial 
Benjamin Franklin stood the patron saint of the printer, and yet 
it is come to this, that the renowned Typothetz Society of New 
York mingled with the eloquence of its annual banquet sugges- 
tions which torture the innocent souls of its members and excite 
doubts as to whether, if the truth were known, royal Ben Frank- 
lin was any better than he ought to have been. [Laughter 
and applause.] And so, if these utterances, which doubtless 
will be embalmed in history, shall make an indelible record 
of the great event, who knows but that, by and bye, when 
we are looking back through the mistsof a few more years, 
made more misty by a few more banquets, it will grow less 
and less evident that Chicago is the authentic shrine, and 
that the future DeVinne may award the honor to Oshkosh. 
St. Louis has sometimes been known [laughter] to express a 
doubtas to the entire trustworthiness of Chicago's pretensions ; 
but, gentlemen, I cannot forget that the keeping of the pre- 
cious records relating to this great event was confided to a St. 
Louis gentleman. 

I do not, however, overlook the fact that St. Louis, with 
unwonted obliviousness to future possible exigencies, has 
given hostages to history when she permitted her gifted orator 
at our last banquet to utter these words, which I beg the per- 
mission of the St. Louis delegation to read and make a part of 
the record: “I respectfully suggest that we now proceed to 
baptize the United Typothetw of America, born in convention 
to-day, with Chicago as its birthplace, the vast basin of Lake 
Michigan as its baptismal font, and the representatives of the 
various cities as its sponsors.”” And it will be good history, if 
it is permitted to remain. [Laughter.] And, then, there is 
New York! Calmly conscious that she possesses everything— 
nearly everything that is worth having—she is not given to 
claiming anything except a Democratic majority [laughter], 
and yet it would not greatly surprise me if the printer of the 
future shall sometime claim that the birth really occurred in 
a New York car enroute for Chicago, and that the wise men of 
the East merely carried the babe to Chicago to be christened. 
[Laughter and applause.] 


Col. H. T. Rockwell, of Boston, was introduced to 
speak for “‘ New England and the East,” and responded 
as follows : 


It is within the knowledge of some members of your com- 
mittee that I have on hand two or three undelivered speeches 
prepared for New York and Chicago markets [laughter] which 
might be served up for use on this occasion, but the circum- 
stances surrounding this meeting seem to render them a little 
crude, and I shall be obliged to take new material. Now, the 
fact about the undelivered speech about New York is this, and 
I have never confided it to the committee here: It was sup- 
posed that, owing to the length of speeches by some previous 
speakers, that I was deprived of delivering it, and, on account 
of the early leaving of the train, I ran away. I came from 
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Boston, the birthplace of Benjamin Franklin, and the occasion 
was the celebration of the birthday of Benjamin Franklin. It 
was therefore expected to-night that I would say something 
about Benjamin Franklin. But there are some other little 
circumstances that seemed to render it necessary that I should 
say something special to-night, because my printing office is 
located on the spot of land which formed a part of the Frank- 
lin homestead on Milk Street, and I have been looking at the 
encyclopiedias in the Public Library, and I find that Benjamin 
Franklin needs some defence in respect to his moral character, 
and I came prepared to show that Benjamin Franklin, so long 
as he lived in Boston, was a moral man. [Laughter.] It was 
only when he got to Philadelphia that his environment over- 
came him. [Laughter.] I do not know but what it might be 
alleged by Philadelphia that he stopped on the way in New 
York. [Laughter.] But, after having listened to the argument 
for one hour and a half by the eminent diplomatist, and ascer- 
taining that Franklin was not immoral at all, I felt that there 
was no ground for making the speech, and I went out of the 
back door and left for Boston. But I had a sort of sub-text, 
and as Mr. Bailey wiil inform you that every experienced after- 
dinner talker gets a text from the people who precede him, I 
got one from him that night. He covered me all over with 
taffy. There was nothing like Boston, its people, its institu- 
tions, its women, and its everything. He has been scoring me 
in such a way that I think he is prepared to take it all back. 
But I think of the epigram, which says: ‘The solid men of 
Boston make no long speeches; the solid men of Boston drink 
not deep potations.” I do not claim to be a solid man of Bos- 
ton. As to the second part of the epigram—although it is true 
~I am reliably informed that some members of our delegation, 
when they get over here, are liable to get a little ‘* Mudgey.” 
(Laughter. ] 


Mr. Everett Waddey, of Richmond, Va., spoke for 
the South, as follows: 


Years ago we acted in accordance with a policy which mis- 
directed our destiny, it being the opinion of our leaders of that 
day that cities were sores upon the body politic, and that only 
in agricultural pursuits could happiness— really true happiness 
—be found. We find that, of late years, we are imitating labor 
unions; that our workingmen are organizing, and that our 
employers are organizing. It is a matter of regret that the 
South is so poorly represented in the United Typothetz of 
America, and I don’t know but that, could the people who are 
engaged in similar enterprises there know the great good that 
has already been accomplished by the United Typothetie of 
America, could they know what has been done by each local 
society in Chicago, St. Louis, New York, and in every other 
point where the struggle has been between the exercise of in- 
dividual rights and the oppression of the majority, so elo- 
quently described by our friend from Chicago, their repre- 
sentation would not be doubled, not trebled, but a hundredfold 
multiplied; but I pledge you that, ere another twelve months, 
there will be that progress there which will astonish you. [Ap- 
plause.] 


Mr. Peter C. Baker, of New York, responded to 
the toast, “ Franklin— printer, philosopher, states- 
man, and patriot.” After some humorous remarks, 


he said: 

I am going to read to you the peroration of an oration de- 
livered twenty-five years ago, and then I am going to say stop. 
I said, in regard to Franklin: ** Had he lived in ancient times, 
he would have been classed with the Wise Men, whose fame was 
almost equal to that of the gods of antiquity. With more than 
the wisdom of Solon, with more learning than Plato, with a 
sublimer philosophy than Socrates, Franklin, who ascended 
higher and searched deeper than any of the sages of antiquity, 
preferred to write himself simply ‘ Printer.” That was his own 
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chosen title; he chose it deliberately ; it is in his will and on 
his epitaph. And now, my friends, knowing him as we do, and 
following the same craft which he loved, honored and adorned, 
is there not a meaning, a plain, palpable meaning, to us in the 
title which Franklin preferred to all others? He was called 
patriot, philanthropist, philosopher, printer. But he preferred 
the last, because, perhaps, he thought it not the least. He may 
have believed that his choice of this title might assist the 
aspiring artisan to struggle hopefully with his poverty, and be 
cheered in his efforts for advancement by the example of one 
who began as humble as the humblest. He might have desired 
to impress all who follow his early calling with the value of 
the means he used to reach the highest stations of usefulness 
and honor. We have a right to assume that he hoped some 
good would result from the deliberate choice of the title he 
employed to describe his vocation, and we may, I think, assume 
that Franklin specially designed to favor our art in so closely 
identifying his name with it—remaining, as it will, a precious 
legacy to every one who can call himself ‘ printer,’ through all 
coming time, growing brighter with age, and enduring as long 
as our noble art is practiced among men. 

“The lesson of Franklin’s life to be learned by us, then, is 
this, and let us accept it: Though we may not be able to 
achieve his greatness, yet we may imitate his goodness, and 
thus secure that hopeful, happy, peaceful end which was 
his.” 

One word more. Many years ago I was in the city of Milan, 
and was asked if my party would go into a lower vault and look 
at the skeleton of an old saint. We went down. I looked upon 
it with interest and a certain degree of veneration, and when 
we came up and breathed the fresh air again, we asked for the 
first time who he was. “St. Charles Borromeo.” ‘‘ What did 
he do?”” When the plague was in Italy, as it is in a part of our 
country to-day, this good man went among the people, con- 
tributing his wealth and wasting his life among them. That 
name continued in my mind. The temples and churches all 
reminded me of him. I remember going upon the lake, look- 
ing ata statue a hundred feet high, and asking ‘** Who is that?” 
“St. Charles Borromeo.”’ I went to other cities, and through- 
out there was something to remind me of St. Charles Borromeo. 
I came home, and I read of the dedication of a church to St. 
Charles Borromeo. So everywhere was St. Charles Borromeo 
known through the land. So with Franklin. Wherever you 
go in this land, in every part there are associations with the 
name of Franklin. Whatever you may say in regard to the 
character of the men of this land, and I except none, there is 
one that stands pre-eminent—Franklin, the printer. [Ap- 
plause.] Gentlemen, I want to say this one particular thing. 
You are from various States. When you go back, I beg of you 
to remember this: [f you desire to elevate your profession, if 
you wish to inspire your printers, give them the life of Frank- 
lin to read, and celebrate his birthday. There is no more in- 
spiring name given to Americans than that of Franklin. 
Whenever his birthday comes celebrate it and keep that name 
green, for if there be any name that printers should honor it 
is the name of Franklin. [Applause.] 


Mr. John A. Sleicher, of Albany, N. Y., responded 
to the toast, “Our newspapers; teachers of truth as 
they find it.” He said: 


I do not know why Albany is called upon, because I represent 
the youngest Typothetze in the institution. It was organized 
the day before you met, but you must not forget that Albany 
is the oldest city in the commonwealth of New York. Two 
hundred years ago the Dutch settled Albany, and I think it is 
about one hundred years since the Yankees settled the Dutch. 
[Laughter.] The truth is only found by those who seek it, and 
in the newspapers is told the truth. The Typothete has taught 
us several lessons. First, that labor ought to be free to employ 
itself, and the employer free to employ labor; secondly, that 
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there is a communion of interest between the employer and 
the employé, and, thirdly, that to respect the truth you must 
preach it, and I admire the Typothetz because it dared to tell 
the truth and stand by it. [Applause.] You will find the news- 
paper with you for the truth, for freedom, and for the right. 
[Applause.] 


A. Miner Griswold, of Texas Siftings, was introduced, 
and spoke as follows: 


MR. PRESIDENT AND FELLOW APOTHECARIES :—[Laughter] 
—Excuse me, fellow Typothetae—Artemus Ward used to say that 
he always liked to get the printers to hear his lectures, because, 
if they came, he was always sure of an appreciative audience. 
I know that printers are appreciative from my own experience, 
and I know, too, that they are among the most patient and en- 
during of men, because, for twenty-five years, I have furnished 
rather poor copy for printers, and I yet live. [Laughter.] 
Being introduced as the editor of Texas Siftings, I feel con- 
strained to say there is probably nothing much more serious in 
this life than editing a comic paper, unless it be to try to read 
one [laughter], which I never do, except in the proof. [Laugh- 
ter.] Itisa singular, but a humiliating fact, that, in riding in 
the cars, I can always tell the man who is reading a comic 
paper; he looks so grave and solemn. [Laughter.] 

Reading a comic paper appears to be calculated to make a 
man very serious and sad. In laboring to comprehend the 
jokes he can form some little conception of the amount of 
labor in getting it up. The humorous paper is of compara- 
tively modern origin. It does not date very far back, not 
much further than the flood. [Laughter.] If by any chance a 
joke happened to creep into the early newspapers, it created 
equal consternation in the printing office and among sub- 
scribers, Investigation was set on foot, or horseback, as the 
case might be—depended how far it had to go for the joke 
[laughter]—and the culprit was generally found to be an 
inebriated compositor, and a “sub.” at that, who had inserted 
the joke surreptitiously, and upon being convicted, he was 
promptly and ignominiously bounced. In the early paper the 
mirth was procured from the obituary column [laughter], and 
the obituary column is preserved to this day, in all its pristine 
glory, by our friend George W. Childs, of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, (Laughter.] 

In the early Roman days the newspaper consisted of a bulle- 
tin board hung in some conspicuous place, and all the fun the 
people got out of it was when the editors of rival bulletin 
boards got to quarrelling over their circulations and stigma- 
tized each other as Iscariot and Judas. After that some enter- 
prising Roman editor conceived the idea of getting up a list of 
subscribers and writing up the paper on the outer wall. That, 
by the way, was the origin of the “ patent outside.”” [Laugh- 
ter.] And, if the editor had not had patent insides, he would 
have starved to death [laughter], as a good many would now. 
{Laughter.] I know how itis. I have been through the mill 
{laughter], and I have the bills to show for it. There might 
have been a good deal of wood-pulp in the paper I used to print 
in Ohio, some years ago, but it was not on the free list, although 
a good many of my subscribers were, or thought they were. 
({Laughter.] They are in arrears yet. [Laughter.] That may 
account for my leaving Ohio and coming to New York. 

This Roman editor, of whom I was speaking, I suspect he ran 
one story for a one-story house [laughter], while for apartment 
houses he had five or six stories running at the same time, by 
the assistance of an elevator. [Laughter.] 

People sponged their reading as they do now. They could 
get up early in the morning, and read the news before the 
regular subscriber was out of bed. [Laughter.] You are 
sometimes called upon to pity the hard lot of the editor, and 
editors are a hard lot sometimes, I admit [laughter]; but that 
of the Roman editor, plodding his weary way long after mid- 
night, with a lantern in one hand and astep-ledder in the other, 
writing his paper on the walls of his subscribers, was excep- 








tionally so. The news of the day had to be given. There 
were editorials upon the tariff, and upon trusts and the fishery 
question, and book notices without stopping to read the books 
[laughter], and a stickful or two of humorous paragraphs, 
stolen from Texas Siftings and headed original matter. |Laugh_ 
ter.] Then, while busy at this work, there was the Spring poet 
lying in ambush for him, and a man waiting ’round the corner 
to lick him [laughter], and the fellows who think they know 
more about running a paper than the editor, at the foot of the 
ladder, giving him advice; and I notice that they generally 
stay at the foot of the ladder, too. [Laughter.] But the editor 
has rather an easier time now. It is one of his acknowledged 
melancholy duties to conduct a comic paper,but the comic paper 
has its raison d’étre or it would not exist. It depends upon which 
side you happen to be. You are paying to see your favorite 
Presidential candidate grossly caricatured in one paper, but 
you are likely to see the rival candidate treated infinitely 
worse in the other. The comic paper is an instrument of good 
rather than of evil, if properly conducted. If it exhibits the 
weakness of a great man the great man will profit by it, if he 
be a great nan rather than a prig. [Applause.] 


Mr. H. O. Houghton, of Boston, Mass., responded to 
the toast, “Our Publishers; of the making of books 
there is no end. May we get our fair share of the 
profits.” 


I desire to speak to-night as a printer. I have been a printer 
for over fifty years. I expect to be a printer as long as I live, 
and if the Swedenborgian doctrine that we shall follow the 
same employment in the next world as here is true, doubtless, 
printing will be my occupation in a future state of existence. 
I have been familiar with the Typothetwz of New York from 
its first organization. I have enjoyed its hospitality, and been 
honored by being made both an ordinary and honorary mem- 
ber, although not a resident of New York. I believe that its 
influence upon the trade has been highly beneficial, alike in 
cementing friendship and in promoting only honorable com- 
petition among its members. That from the Typothet# of 
New York should have sprung a society bearing the same 
name, with its broad and liberal constitution coverlng the 
whole Uuited States, can be only a harbinger of good. It 
seems to me, as I look upon this large assembly, that the dele- 
gates alone of this society exceed in number all the master 
printers of the United States, when I became a master printer, 
nearly forty years ago. 

While such a society as this cannot help exerting a powerful 
influence, I trust this infiuence will not be antagonistic, but in 
harmony with similar organizations of the employés. While 
we cannot allow any person or society to manage our business 
for us without our consent, unless they assume the expense of 
such management, we must allow the same liberty to them 
that we claim for ourselves; we must make our employés our 
friends by treating them as we would have them treat us. Our 
Revolutionary fathers felt that if they did not hang together 
in the struggle for independence they would “hang sepa- 
rately.”’ So the success of our business in the future is as- 
sured by the hearty co-operation of the employed and the 
employer. 

There is one other matter to which your chairman has al- 
luded—namely, to the bill now before Congress to secure In- 
ternational Copyright. As you all know, this bill has already 
passed the Senate, and is now pending in the House. As itnow 
stands, it has the indorsement of authors, publishers, composi- 
tors, journeymen printers, and allied trades, It requires all 
the books copyrighted here to be manufactured here. This 
clause was inserted at the suggestion of the printers’ unions 
and they builded better than they knew. At once, on the 
other side of the water, British workmen have Organized to 
defeat the bill, and English trade journals have aided the 
movement, evidently thinking that the business of our Con- 
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gress was to build up English industries.* What better evi- 
dence that the effect of its passage will be to build up our own 
industries. We have the greatest book market in the world, 
and our free schools are developing it in a geometrical ratio. 
The greatest market will not only bring us the best authors 
from abroad, but will stimulate native authorship, because un- 
fair competition will be removed, and a fair competition is 
sure to bring down the price to the consumer to the lowest 
point it will bear. 

The young lady, who was nagged for not being prompt, re- 
plied that over-promptness was nothing but inverted tardiness; 
so, by appropriating the works of foreign authors without 
compensation, we have inverted protection to American 
authors, paralyzed their efforts to secure an American litera- 
ture, and depressed all the industries which are dependent 
upon the growth of that literature. 

Gentlemen of the Typothetw of the United States, allow me 
earnestly to ask your aid and that of your respective associa- 
tions in securing the passage of the bill now before Congress. 
By so doing you will assistin righting a great wrong and injus- 
tice, which have existed since we have been a nation; you will 
aid in securing the growth of a healthy American literature, 
which is now discriminated against by having the competition 
of trained writers who get no pay for their work, and, besides, 
you will help to build up this industry, to which we are deyot- 
ing our lives and energies, to an extent only limited by the 
broad extent of our country and number of unknown millions 
who will consume the products. 


Among the letters in response to invitations was the 
following interesting 
LETTER FROM THOMAS MACKELLAR, 


PHILADELPHIA, September 17, 1888. 

I regret that circumstances prevent my attendance at the 
second annual convention of the United Typothete of America, 
September 18 to 20 next, at New York. That city being the 
place where I was instructed in the art and mystery of print- 
ing sixty-two years ago, it would be peculiarly grateful to 
meet in my birth home with the veterans and the younger mem- 
bers of an art honored by a long line of worthily rememberable 
practitioners in our own country, as well as in foreign lands. 

Among the older men who still walk in the halls of memory 
were Cornelius Van Winkle, James and John Harper (my old 
masters), Fanshaw, Gray, and Bunce, etc. Of newspaper men 
were Lang, of the Gazette; King, of the American; Stone and 
Hall, of the Commercial Advertiser; Coleman and Bryant, of 
the Evening Post ; Noah, of the Advocate; James Watson Webb, 
of the Courier; Hale and Hallock, of the Journal of Commerce ; 
Morris, of the New York Mirror, and Lewis Gaylord Clark, of 
the Knickerbocker Magazine. Greeley, Bennett, Raymond and 
Day, like new moons, were not yet visible in the horizon of 
New York; but even these last have had their time of setting, 
and, like their famous predecessors, have passed beyond the 
evening glory. 

But what a contrast between 1826 and 1888 in typographic 
materials and facilities, and in the practical results reached in 
the two great epochs. Van Winkle had an office full of 
wooden two-pull presses, and the Commercial Advertiser was 
printed at the rate of 250 an hour on the grandest iron hand- 
press ever invented (the Clymer). What a multitude of won- 
derful machine presses have succeeded the negro-propelled 


* American printers and their associated confréres have in- 
sisted on making International Copyright a labor question. 
English printers must do the same. It is a matter in which 
journeymen compositors, machine men, papermakers, book- 
binders, and all else interested in the production of literary 
wares must make their voices heard. They need not ask for 
protection against the import of American books. They can 
easily fight against that by superior intelligence and skill. But 
they have a right to insist that copyright shall depend on first 

roduction, composing, machining and binding, under the 

ag.—London Bookseller, August 4, 1888. 





machine on which the Courier was printed in 1827! Witness 
the Hoe perfecting press, printing, cutting, folding, pasting 
and delivering at the rate of more than eleven copies per 
second! Whew! it almost takes away one’s breath. 

The practical results reached in late years are splendidly 
manifested in the beauty and perfection of the printing types 
and wood engravings that now pre-eminently distinguish the 
American artist printer. The mission of the Typothetz is to 
create and foster the spirit of generous emulation among all 
the crafts that are concerned in the production of a card, cir- 
cular, book or newspaper. A worthy mission it is, and I most 
heartily wish it good speed, for in it I see the consummation 
of one of the aims and aspirations of my life. 

With best wishes, yours respectfully, 
THOMAS MACKELLAR. 


THE EVIL OF 


+@-+ 


NOVEL-READING. 


“The mischief of voracious novel reading,” says the 
London Spectator, “is really much more like the mis- 
chief of dram-drinking than appears at first sight. It 
tends to make all other literary nourishment intol- 
erable, just as dram-drinking tends to make all true 
food intolerable, and to supersede food by drink. The 
voracious novel-reader of to-day, as we have said, re- 
jects Scott, because Scott’s novels contain so much 
good food that is mere story-telling. The genuine 
novel-reader detests what he calls tame stories—stories 
in which the interest is not exaggerated and piled up 
ten times as high as the interests of ordinary life. He 
wants always to be feeling a thrill of excitement run- 
ning through his nerves—always to be living in imagi- 
nation through the concentrated essences of the perils 
of a hundred lives, instead of toiling calmly through 
the ordinary hopes and fears of one. No state of mind 
“an be more unwholesome, because none is more cal- 
culated to divert the energies from the sort of quiet 
tasks to which they should be habitually applied, and 
to keep them stretched on the tenter-hooks of expecta- 
tion, waiting for a sort of strain which is never likely 
to occur, and, if it did occur, would certainly not find 
a man’s energies any the better prepared for it for 
having been worn out with a long series of imaginary 
excitements. The habit of dram-drinking, it is said, 
leads to fatty degeneration of the heart—i. e., excessive 
fattening around the heart, and weak action of the 
heart in consequence. So, too, the habit of exciting 
novel-reading leads to fatty degeneration of the lite- 
rary mind—i. e., to an unhealthy and spasmodic action 
of the imagination and a general weakening of the 
power of entering thoroughly into the solid interests of 
real life. So far as we know, the only effective cure 
for this habit of literary dram-drinking—a cure not 
always forthcoming—is a moral shock of some kind 
which exposes the hollowness of all these unreal inte- 
rests, and makes them appear as artificial and melo- 
dramatic as they actually are. That, however, is a cure 
which is an extremely painful one, almost cruel in_ its 
disillusionizing power.” 
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SALE OF BASKERVILLE HOUSE. 


Another memorable landmark of “Old Birming- 
ham” has disappeared. A huge hoarding of sensa- 
tional posters had hidden its brick and stone pediment 
and three great “Georgian” urns, which were held to 
be classical a hundred years ago. The front wall and 
windows and great hall door had survived unscathed 
even by the rioters of 1791, but the rest of the fine old 
mansion had been degraded to workshops for nearly 
sixty years. The old gardens and grounds, with park- 
gate entrance and lofty trees, and pleasant pools on 
“ Easy Hill,” where John Baskerville had lived, had es- 
tablished a type foundry and printing office, and whence 
his splendid books had been issued, to astonish the libra- 
rians of Europe and the world, have long been a mass 
of manufactories, smoky, dirty, noisy, with a branch 
of a canal in front of the house, the cutting of which 
removed the conical building heretofore used as a mill, 
in which, as “a friend of the liberties of mankind,” 

saskerville had desired his body to be buried in “un- 

consecrated ground.” Fifty years after this burial his 
coffin was exhumed, and his face, still fresh and per- 
fect, was shown for some days, but soon fell to dust, 
and the coffin was afterwards buried secretly, nobody 
knows exactly where, though rumor records that a 
kindly churchwarden winked at its removal to the then 
new vaults under Christ Church, where, perhaps, some 
day it may be found. His wife survived him, and had 
“Christian burial” near the southeast corner of St. 
Philip’s Church, where an upright stone records her 
name as the “ Widow of John Baskerville, Printer.” 

Baskerville’s early life as a writing master, in Moore 
Street, gave him his first training in the ornamental 
writing of the day. His original slate window-sign 
has, happily, been preserved; it shows the fine taste 
and artistic skill which he afterwards lavished on the 
type which has given him world-wide fame. So fas- 
tidious was his taste that he spent £700 before he 


formed type to satisfying his artistic eye. He realized 


a handsome fortune as a japanner, but lost almost all of 


it over printing; and he made not only type, but his 


own presses, tools, ink, and probably paper—all of 


which combined to ensure him the highest renown as a 
printer, even in Caslon’s age. His great Cambridge 
Bible, his quarto editions of the classics, and many 
other works now rare and valuable, some of which are 
known only in solitary copies, spread his fame. Bas- 
kerville, in his latter life, regretted that he had ever 
“followed the art of printing ;” and he wrote to Horace 
Walpole to ask that his unrivalled type might be 
bought for the nation. He gave up some of his busi- 
ness to his former workmen, and after his death his 
fonts of type were sold to Beaumarchais, at Kehl 
Strasbourg), to print the magnificent editions of the 








works of Voltaire, and were lost in the troubles of the 
great French Revolution, probably being melted down 
for shot or bullets before the last century closed. Some 
of his fonts of type had been forgotten at Oxford, but 
were discovered, and courteously lent to the Bingley 
Hall Exhibition two years ago. The Baskerville Press 
is known and praised all over the world, nearly all the 
great libraries treasure up some of its fine examples of 
type, print and paper, and the wonder is how, with the 
limited resources available a century ago, and in a 
town then comparatively small, works of such marvel- 
lous excellence could have been produced. After Bas- 
kerville’s death, Mr. John Ryland occupied the house 
and grounds of Easy Hill, and they retained their 
rural character until the disastrous and disgraceful 
riots of 1791, when the Church and King rabble 
sacked, fired, and practically demolished one of the 
finest mansions in the town. From the windows of 
one of the houses still standing in Easy Row, a lady, 
living not long ago, remembered seeing the furious 
and drunken crowd attacking and demolishing the 
stately dwelling of one whose only fault was that he 
was not a Churchman. For many years afterwards 
the house remained in ruins, and soon became sur- 
rounded by manufactories. The canal, about sixty 
years ago, completed the destruction of the grounds, 
the boundaries of which were Easy Row, Cambridge 
Street and the private road opposite the Cape Foundry ; 
and a little further westward were the house and 
grounds of the Lloyd family, well-known till a few 
years ago as the Bingley House (with trees down to 
the road), and now covered by the Prince of Wales 
Theatre and Bingley Hall. 

The last chapter in the story closed recently. The 
walls of the old house had been levelled to the ground, 
and broken fragments covered the large area where the 
fine old mansion once stood. The sun shone brightly 
in a cloudless sky, and the heaps of ruins looked 
strangely in confusion, although parcelled into “ lots,” 
At eleven a motley group of the seedy loungers who at- 
tend such sales and ask, “ Buy anything for you, sir?” 
amid heaps of broken iron and mouldering beams, 
had assembled some fifty strong. A small crimson slip 
of cloth on a stick was the oriflamme of the day, held 
over Mr, Thomas Grimley as he read the conditions of 
sale with a solemnity and earnestness which many a 
curate might imitate with advantage, and the red flag 
followed as Mr. Grimley picked his way carefully over 
the broken beams and rusty bars of the various lots. 
The first lot, “six doors, various,” fetched two shil- 
lings, and none of the bids were over five shillings, till 
a spirited competition occurred over “150 Bangor 
slates,” which were knocked down for five shillings. 
There was quite a run on heaps of old, rusty iron, 
which seemed scarcely worth carrying away, and 
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“about one ton” (which some proposing buyers 
doubted) fetched twenty-six shillings — probably be- 
cause supposed to be better old iron than is common 
now. Only one grate looked really old, of the Geor- 
gian days, and that (with another) fell at the low price 
—the “great sacrifice”—of one shilling for the two. 
Ten stone slabs, some being sills of windows, and some 
slightly curved, possibly of the Baskerville or certainly 
of the Ryland house, were sold for one shilling a lot, 
and some of the lots included from nine to twelve. 
The fiercest and most exciting competition was for Lot 
52, “ three carved stone ornaments, three stone brackets 
and pillars,” which, after a series of short, sharp, ex- 
cited bids, was knocked down for twelve shillings to a 
reverent bystander, who was evidently delighted to 
secure such relics of old Baskerville House. The 
three carved stone ornaments were the three great 
stone vases which stuvod on top of the pediment and on 
the cornice of the front of the house. No relic of the 
riots, no charred beams, not even the old great door, 
seemed to be on sale, and the rest of the two hundred 
and eighty lots had no special interest. Among the 
few odd lots were some beams with the chamfer-edge 
still gilt, and some fragments of cornices of windows 
of rooms, with remains of gilding: but all important 
relics of even the Ryland house had disappeared years 
ago. Whatever may be the future fate of the site of 
Baskerville House, there will ever be pleasant memo- 
ries of its famous resident, John Baskerville—the fore- 
most printer of his age—and of the house which was 
once the scene of the Riots of 1791. Its doom was 
sounded a century back, and now the remorseless ham- 
mer of the auctioneer has scattered its “last remains” 
far and wide; but views of the house, plans of the 
grounds, and Baskerville’s magnificent books, will ever 
keep its memory green.—Birmingham ( Eng.) Daily Post. 
istbesiidbtiedinnianiease 

WHEN in Germany people take their holidays, they 
generally wish the papers they subscribe for at the post 
office to be sent after them. ‘To obtain this, they only 
have to go to the post office, have their new address 
booked for the time they intend staying, and pay a 
trifle for the booking. This is certainly as simple as it 
is convenient, but it gives much work to the post office, 
as may be gauged by the fact that such altered direc- 
tions were 45,306 at the newspaper department of the 
Berlin post office during June, July and August, 1887. 
Our own postal laws should be amended to accommo- 
date the American public in like manner, Which 
Congressman will be the first to move the amendment? 

ciara 

THERE are lots of people who mix their religion 
with business, but forget to stir it up well. Asa result, 
the business invariably rises to the top.— Methodist Ad- 
vance. 





AS YOU LIKE IT. 





“Dear Mr. Epiror: — Please read the inclosed 
poem carefully, and return it to me, with your candid 
criticism as soon as possible, as I have other irons in 
the fire.” “ Dear Mr. Smith; Remove the irons and 
insert the poem.”—Journalist. 

* * * 

A stout, elderly lady was hanging by a strap and 
casting black looks at an inoffensive but ungallant 
dude, who sat sucking the head of his cane; a sudden 
lurch of the car flung the lady upon him with great 
force. “Say, dash it, don’t you know,” exclaimed the 
youth, “ you’ve crushed my foot to a jelly.” “It’s not 
the first time I’ve made calf’s-foot jelly,” retorted the 
woman severely, as he vanished and she prepared to sit 
down.—Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

* »* ; 

AN editor of an Iowa paper, being asked “ Do hogs 
pay?” says that a good many do not; that they take 
the paper for several years and then have the post- 
master send it back marked “ refused,” “gone West,” 
etc. 

* * * 

“Pa,” she murmured archly, “ I’m engaged.” 

“Engaged, the dev —the dickens you say ! 
whom?” 

“Oh!” she went on rapturously, “just think! he 
never drinks nor smokes, nor belongs to a dreadful 
lodge, leads a class at Sunday school, and—” 

“Humph! Member of the Salvation Army, I sup- 
pose?” ironically. 

“No, he’s a drummer.” 

“A drummer! Great heavens! 

“From Philadelphia, pa!” 

“Oh!” said the old man, with a sigh of relief, “ Bless 
you, my child, bless you! ”—Southern Criterion. 

+ & 
* 

A HAPPY father out on Massachusetts Street, relates 
a Buffalo exchange, had his child, a girl three months’ 
old, vaccinated recently. ‘ By George, isn’t that 
great!” he exclaimed, as he saw the doctor at work. 
“By Jove, why I guess I’ll call her by that name! 
Vaccine! Why, that is a girl’s name, ain’t it? Vac- 
cine Virus Saunders! Capital! People will think we 
are descended from some old Roman family. Dear 
little Vaccine!”” The mother strongly objected to this 
appellation for the infant. She wanted it named Imo- 
gene, but the father was determined, and Vaccine Virus 


Saunders she will go through life. 
* * 
* 


To 


Evelyn, you—” 


“T1’s terrible! ” exclaimed an old lady, upon reading 
of a premature burial; “and I know that when I die 
I’ll be worrying all the time I’m in the grave for fear 
-I’ve been buried alive.”—Norristown Herald. 
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HOW TO CENTRE A SHEET. 


The quickest and best way to centre a sheet, in set- 
ting gauges on the platen, is to first mark the width of 
the page or matter on the sheet, placing one edge of 
the sheet to the edge of the matter, and then fold it 
to the mark. The fold is exactly in the middle of the 
sheet. The space between the creases left by these 
folds will show the exact margin, and it is only neces- 
sary now to lay the sheet on the tympan, and mark the 
place for the gauges. The rule applies to either the 
side or bottom gauges. 

To get the sheet straight, find a straight line in the 
form running lengthwise of the platen, and mark it on 
the sheet, first having laid the sheet to the margin thus 
ascertained. Then carry the sheet along the line to the 
places desired for the bottom guages and mark. Should 
there be no line long enough to thus straighten the 
sheet, overlapping lines may be used by making extra 
marks, or one of them lengthened with a straight edge 
and pencil. It is generally safe, however, to square 
the sheet to the edge of the platen. 

While sheets can be thus centred and squared with 
comparative trueness, there is always a chance for de- 
viation from the line in making the mark and setting 
the gauges, and no matter how slight this may be it 
should be corrected. Adjustable gauges—those that 
can be regulated after they have been secured in the 
tympan—are indispensable in getting the sheets ex- 
actly true.—JNick. 


a 


AN ANCIENT PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 


A correspondent of the North China Daily News, of 
Shanghai, describes a printing establishment which he 
found in a village in the interior, about a hundred and 
fifty miles from Shanghai. The printing was being 
temporarily carried on in the village temple, and mov- 
able type only was used. In the large central hall of the 
temple were placed about twenty ordinary square tables, 
on which the cases of type were spread out, very much 
after the English method, only taking up much more 
room. At the time of the visit, one man was engaged 
in setting up type, another was printing. The former 
stood before a table on which was what may be called 
the Chinese “chase.” It was asolid block of hard wood, 
about twenty-two inches long by fifteen inches broad, 
and, perhaps, three inches deep. The inside was hol- 
lowed out to a depth of about a quarter of an inch, 
this depression being still further hollowed out into 
grooves about three-quarters of an inch deep. The block 
had twenty-nine of these grooves, each filled, to the 
depth of a quarter of an inch, with ordinary stiff clay. 
With his copy before him, armed with a small pair of 
iron pincers, the compositor began his work ; character 
after character was transferred from the case and firmly. 





pressed into the clay. When the form was complete a 
flat board was placed on the top, and the characters 
pressed perfectly even and level with the surface of the 
wooden block, the edge of which was cut to form the 
border generally found around every Chinese page. 
The printer now received the form, and carefully 
brushed his ink over the type. Taking a sheet of 
paper, he pressed it down all over the form so that it 
might be brought in contact with every character. He 
then removed the sheet and examined each character, 
carefully adjusting those which were not quite straight 
with the pincers, and apparently never touching the 
type with his fingers. After sufficient copies had been 
struck off the type was distributed, each character 
being returned to its particular box. The type in the 
form was of three sizes, each character being kept in 
place entirely by the clay in which it stood. They 
were cut out of some hard wood, and were perfectly 
square. The writer was told that the art of printing 
in this way had been handed down in the same family 


since the Sung dynasty. No strangers were ever 
taught, apprentices being always taken from the same 
clan. They were open to take any work at the rate of 
about a shilling a day, which included the two men, 
type, and ink, but not paper. They were then printing 
family registers. The custom in that part of the coun- 
try is to hire the printers, who bring their type and set 
up their printing establishment on the spot. In this 
way the same business had been carried on for six cen- 
turies, and during all this time movable type only had 
been used in the manner described. 


—-9-—$$$$$__—__ 


EDWARD MARTIN. 


At a meeting held October 9, at which every depart- 
ment of the daily and weekly press of Savannah, Ga., 
was represented, it was resolved to raise a fund by ap- 
pealing to the press of the country for the family of 
the late managing editor of the Jacksonville Times- 
Union, Edward Martin, who died of yellow fever. He 
was a practical printer, and for sixteen years was an 
active worker on the daily and weekly papers of the 
South. Owing to the disorganization of his staff by 
fever, the work of making up the despatches for two 
press associations devolved largely upon him; thus, in 
a great measure, the press of the country and the read- 
ing public were indebted to him for the daily news of 
the epidemic. He left a large family unprovided for. 
Contributions from all departments of the newspapers 
are requested, payable to J. H. Estill, chairman of the 
Edward Martin Memorial Fund Committee, Savannah, 
Georgia. 


*e- 

M. JuULEs VERNE has two new books of adventure in 
preparation—“ Adrift in the Pacific” and “The Flight 
to France.” 
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IS TYPE-LIFTING THREATENED? 


Under this caption a writer in the Printing Times and 
Lithographer, of London, discusses the possibility, as 
well as the probability, of the trade of the compositor be- 
coming obsolete. He says: “ It must not be assumed 
that Iam impressed with the belief that ty pe-setting ma- 
chines will revolutionize the trade of the compositor. 
Rightly or wrongly, my belief is that the most threaten- 
ing danger is apart from them, It, in my opinion, will 
be found either in the type-writer or photography. The 
former, as a successful machine, is, if I mistake not, a 
comparatively new invention; the latter an unexhausted 
one. If you can express an idea or picture in words, 
or realize aught needing description by aid of the type- 
writer, is it improbable that, with further improvements, 
the writing may be made on or transferred to metal or 
stone for printing purposes? If attempts in this direc- 
tion have already been made, I must plead that I have 
not seen or heard any allusion thereto. With regard 
to photography and its wonderful progress as an art, 
“he who runs may read.” Many years ago it fell to 
my lot to obtain an estimate for five thousand copies 
of a portrait. The lowest price I could obtain was one 
penny per copy. ‘Twenty years after, for a far smaller 
order, the price charged was half that amount. I am 
not in a position to say what the charge would now be; 
but, doubtless, it would exhibit a still further reduc- 
tion. In order that I may not be misunderstood, I 
repeat that, so far as the type-writer is concerned—I 
allude merely to the extent of its use as an aid for the 
production of the first copy, not the copies—that, 
should my thought ever be realized, will be through 
chemical aids combined with machine power. 

A score or so of years ago no wood engraver 
dreamed that it was possible for his art to be super- 
seded. His sense of security has been entirely de- 
stroyed ; I need not waste time in stating how. I will 
only go so far as to say that a printed or pictured 
design is handed to the master of the process system, 
and, behold! in a very limited space of time an exact, 
reduced, or enlarged copy, mounted type-high, and fit 
for press or machine, is at your service. From 8d. per 
square inch to 2)d. is a vast reduction. That reduction 
has been made since the introduction of the process. 
Clearly, if you can copy a fine-art drawing by this pro- 
cess, you can copy a page of type. Nay, it is done 
daily. What, then, will happen, so far as the produc- 
tion of reprints, if yet greater reductions can be made 
in the price of process-blocks? Clearly there will, 
sooner or later, be no resetting. The pages of the 
printed book to be reproduced will be handed to the 
process-worker, and the compositor and his work will 
be shunted. I hold in my hand at this moment a large 


Chatto & Windus. It is sold, I believe, as low as 6s. 
6d. For its production no compositor lifted a type. 
Clearly, then, such a mode of production is merely a 
question of cost. Can that be reduced? At the price 
now charged it is not a dear book, and twenty-five per 
cent, reduction would render it a cheap one. Who can 
say that a legitimate reduction to that extent will not 
be made? 

In conclusion, let it be understood that my sympathy 
for the old art of the compositor and those employed in 
it is by no means exhausted ; indeed, it is stronger than 
ever; but I see, or fancy I see, that it will be partly or 
wholly superseded. I have no very definite idea as to 
how the revolution will be accomplished; but I am im- 
pressed that it will be by one or the other of the modes 
indicated, and I have, moreover, a distinct belief that 
the revolution has already commenced. ‘Type-writing 
and a process worked through the medium of photo- 
graphy seem the most to be feared, judged by the suc- 
cess they have already reached. 

id 


THE EDITOR’S FISCAL YEAR. 





FripaAy—He’s living in realization ; 
SatrurDAY—He’s having a jollification ; 
Sunpay—He’s suffering humiliation ; 
Monpay—He’s thinking of remuneration ; 
TuESDAY—He’s making a negotiation ; 

WEDNESDA Y—He’s bordering on desperation ; 
Tuurspay—He’s starving in anticipation ; 

And so it progresses, without variation, 

Just fifty-two times in a year.— Wayne (Pa.) Citizen. 


e- 





UNDER the caption of ‘“ A Clean Newspaper,” the: 
Bryn Mawr (Pa.) News publishes the following letter: 


An incident occurred last Thursday evening, at our Phila- 
delphia Young Men’s Christian Association, that I thought 
would interest your readers, as it redounds so much to the 
credit of a well-known neighbor. William Blaikie, the New 
York lawyer, and author of ** How to Get Strong,’’ was speak- 
ing on * Personal Purity” to an audience of about a thousand 
young men, and alluded very forcibly to the harm done by 
many of our daily papers in placing before the young such 
very demoralizing matter, that their editors claimed had to be 
put in because the public demanded such reading; ** but,’”’ he 
said, ‘there is in your city one paper whose proprietor takes 
pride in saying that for more than twenty years not an inde- 
cent line has ever appeared in its columns.” Mr. Blaikie did 
not mention either the paper or the name of its proprietor— 
both were too well known—and the statement as to their cha- 
racter was too pointed to render necessary the mention of any 
name. The sentence had bardly passed the speaker's lips when 
a burst of applause rang out from that thousand young men 
that would have done Mr. Childs’ heart good to have heard. It 
was not only a strong endorsement of the strict censorship he 
gives his paper, but it was an evidence of how near a place he 
holds in the hearts of all Philadelphians. 

BRYN MAWR, September 26, 1888. J. W. TOWNSEND. 





octavo copy of Shakspeare’s first folio, published by 
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A PRINTER-MILLIONAIRE. 

Another lucky legatee has been attracting notice in 
Paris. He is a compositor in a printing office in Ver- 
sailles, and is named Leopold Alamacher. A week or 
two ago he was surprised to receive a long letter in 
English, and, having a fair knowledge of that language, 
he was able to get at the gist of the communication. 
No sooner had he done so than he grew pale, and 
nearly fainted. His companions came to his rescue, 
and, after giving him a glass of water, they were sur- 
prised to see the printer put on an antic disposition. 
He danced about on the floor like a person possessed ; 
he made ineffectual attempts to stand on his head, and 
finally shook hands all round, informing his peers that 
he was a millionaire, The statement was literally true, 
Alamacher had been made sole legatee of a M. Tousiet. 
whose life he had saved many years ago, and who, 
dying childless in the United States, had left the prin- 
ter the magnificent sum of five million dollars. M. 
Tousiet was a printer himself, and was, for some time, 
employed in the office of the Journal des Débats. In 
1848 he went to America, and founded out of his sav- 
ings Le Courier de San Francisco, which brought him 
in wealth. He also became a lucky speculator in 
mines. M. Alamacher and his wife are shortly to start 
for America, in order to enter into possession of the 
bequest. 

M. Alamacher, the printer-millionaire, is the wonder 
and admiration of all the good people of Versailles. 
A correspondent in that city, who is engaged in minute 
observations of the conduct and demeanor of the new 
Croesus, telegraphed the other day that Alamacher had 
become calmer since the receipt of the letter which 
announced his good fortune. The ex-compositor, who 
has now given up work, and literally “burned his 
boats,” invited all his friends and shopmates to a ban- 
quet in a Versailles restaurant, when it appears he was 
overcome partly by his windfall of luck, and partly by 
some generous wines in which he indulged rather 
freely. In consequence of this he had to be escorted 
home, where a good sleep soon brought him round. 
The next day he walked through the streets of the city, 
dressed in attire befitting his rank as a richissime, and 
was the observed of all observers. People who never 
knew him before manifested the greatest concern as 
regards his health and that of his wife, and enemies of 


long standing frequently ran up to shake hands with 
him. 


——______._« go 


A FARMER near Hawley, Pa., whose four-year-old 
daughter had swallowed some berries which her father 
thought should come up at once, sent the following 
note to the village druggist: “ Mister druggist, please 
send ipecac enough to throw up a four-year-old girl.” 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


A RISE in parchment papers is imminent. A com- 
bination has been completed amongst the parchment 
paper mills of Germany, Belgium and Austria, All 
the mills in the above countries have decided to raise 
the price, on November 1, by ten per cent, or 1d. Eng- 
lish per pound. The firms concerned have each agreed 
to pay a fine of 3,000 marks to the general fund if they 
sell under the prices settled between them. 


“ALEXANDER DuMAS,” says the New York Tribune, 
“is one of the few modern authors possessing enough of 
this world’s goods to live handsomely. He has a 
charming chalet near Dieppe, which is mantled with 
ivy and filled with pretty furniture and valuable pic- 
tures. Then he has a splendid house in Paris, which 
contains marvellous treasures of art. Dumas is now a 
strong and vigorous man, who bears his sixty-four 
years well, and with his keen eyes twinkling with wit 
and malice, his short, brush-like moustache, robust ap- 
pearance and erect stature, he gives an impression that 
he is either a general on half-pay or a retired planter.” 


WE owe no grudge to Col. Hastings because he once 
cuffed our ears in the corridor of the Town Hall. We 
had proved him a fibber, a swindler, and an absconder, 
and he had to cuff to save his reputation. The Colonel 
is now seeking the nomination for sheriff, and is pro- 
mising, in case of his election, to secure our town a 
Government appropriation of $250,000 to build a public 
building. We are actuated only by the kindest motives 
when we say that the Colonel is a blooming deceiver. 
He can no more secure a dollar from Uncle Sam than 
we can borrow one of the hinges from the gates of 
Heaven. All the influence he has in this world of sin 
and sorrow is confined to the Red Hot Saloon and its 
crowd of reprobates. Do not be deceived by the castor- 
oil voice of the Colonel.—Arizona Kicker. 


THE restless discomfort which comes from long stoop- 
ing over a desk, or compressing oue’s liver for hours 
on the edge of a drawing board, is apt to seek relief in 
skylarking or idleness, or, if the conscientious clerk or 
draughtsman still sticks to his work, it is with reluctant 
fingers and beclouded brain, and the “ output” dete- 
riorates both in quality and quantity. In such a case 
five or ten minutes’ brisk use of the clubs or chest- 
weights will accomplish more than an hour’s skylark- 
ing, or any amount of loafing. It has a wonderful 
good effect in quickening the stagnant circulation 
and giving a clear head and strong hand to take up 
the work with renewed vigor. It is surprising what 
a little vigorous exercise will accomplish, if systemati- 
cally taken. A few minutes once or twice a day, at 
most three times, will soon give most satisfactory results 





in health and efficiency.— Health. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Slatington (Pa.) News entered its twenty-first year on 
October 3. It is aseven-column, independent folio, published 
by Mohr & Schoenby. 

The New Jersey Courier, published at Toms River, N. J., by 
Halsey Jennings, entered upon its thirty-ninth year on October 
3. It isthe “ pioneer newspaper of Ocean County,’’ and sup- 
ports the Republican candidates and principles. 

The Democrat and Register, of Mifftintown, Pa., published by 
Wim. J. Jackman, began its forty-second volume on October 3. 
** Unawed by influence and unbribed by gain,” it sturdily up- 
holds the Democratic standard in the Juniata Valley. 

The Malvern (Pa.) Item entered upon its eleventh year on 
October 6. It isan independent, six-column folio, published 
and edited by William G. Matson, within a stone’s-throw of 
the old Paoli battle-ground, in the beautiful Chester Valley. 

The Springtown (Pa.) Times started on its fourth year October 
6, and crows loudly thereat. It is a six-column quarto, inde- 
pendent, 

The Keystone Gazette, of Waynesboro, Franklin County, Pa., 
began its thirteenth year on October 18, “‘under gratifying 
circumstances,” says the editor, James B. Fisher. The Gazette 
is a seven-column folio, independent, with ** protection”’ lean- 
ings. D. B. Martin is the proprietor. 

The Enterprise, of Harrington, Del., has been reorganized 
under the auspices of the “ Enterprise Publishing Co.,’’ with 
J. E. Horney as business manager. It is an eight-column folio, 
Democratic. 

The Metropolis, of Jacksonville, Fla., after a short suspen- 
sion caused by the sickness of the entire force with yellow 
fever, has resumed publication. 

The American Potters’ Journal is a six-column folio, pub- 
lished weekly at Trenton, N.J., by John D. McCormick, who is 
editor and proprietor. It is “published in the interest of or- 
ganized labor,”’ paying special attention to the pottery work- 
men. 

The Manayunk (Philadelphia) Sentinel entered upon its twen- 
ty-fourth volume November i. !t is one of the oldest and best 
of our suburban weeklies. Proprietor Josephus Yeakel and 
Editor Fred. Arthur Lovejoy issue a readable paper, whose 
increased patronage would indicate its popularity in the 
* Lowell of Pennsylvania,”’ and its nearby neighbors Roxbo- 
rough, Falls and Wissahickon. 

The Elmer (N. J.) Times has been purchased by Samuel P. 
Foster, who will continue its publication. 

The Republican, of Lansdale, Pa., has changed hands, Ro- 
bert A. Shepherd being the new proprietor. 

S. C. Hornblower, late of the Salem Standard, has purchased 
the Woodbury (N. J.) Liberal Press, and will edit and publish it 
in future. 

While all the world is discussing the question: *‘ Is marriage 
a failure?” the editor of the Chronicle is solving it. He has 
gone off to get married.—Shippenshbury (Pa.) Chronicle. 


The Lansdale (Pa.) Reporter began its nineteenth volume on 
October 11. Its publisher and editor (H. M. Woodmansee) 
claims that, “as a wide-awake chronicler of local events in 
Lansdale and the surrounding towns and townships, the Re- 
porter has no peer among the weekly newspapers of Mont- 
gomery County.” 

The Delaware County Citizen began life on October 11, at 
Wayne, Pa. It is a six-column folio, independent, under the 
proprietorship of Geo. W. Brown, J. Hampton Moore and 
Robert M. McWade. 


The Biloxi (Miss.) Herald began its fifth volume on October 
6. It is a five-column folio, Democratic, and Geo. W. Wilkes 
is the man at the helm. 








The Worcester (Mass.) Telegram has put in a web-perfecting 
press, and prints on rose-tinted paper. 


The Weekly Floridian, of Tallahasse, Florida, began a new 
volume on October 2. It was established in 1828; is a five- 
column quarto, published by N. M. Bowen; Democratic, and 
devoted to * fair Florida.” 

The Union, of Towsontown, Md., has moved into new quar- 
ters, and has now “one of the best fitted and most complete 
printing offices in the State.’’ Longnecker Brothers are the 
editors and proprietors of this handsome Republican weekly. 


The Washington (D. C.) Critic has been absorbed by the 
“Washington Post Company,” and is being published under 
the title of the Evening Post. The same management has al- 
ready swallowed up the morning Republican. 

- oo —_—____-_ — 


LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
“Earthlings,” the novel which Miss Grace King contributes 
to the November Lippincott’s, is ber first complete book, the 
first work in which she puts forth her whole strength. It 
amply fulfils the promise of *“* Monsieur Motte.”” John Hab- 
berton develops still further the character of the delightful 
little child who is the real heroine of his ‘At Last: Six Days in 
the Life of an Ex-Teacher.” J. F. Blondin gives a very inte- 
resting sketch of his ‘“* Experiences as a Rope-Walker.”” An 
article of particular interest is Mr. Edgar Saltus’s ** Morality in 
Fiction,” in which he takes occasion to deliver a panegyric on 
Amélie Rives and to administer some hard raps to the critics. 
Another article that will be eagerly perused is the * Extracts 
from the Diary of John R. Thompson,” compiled by Elizabeth 
Stoddard. Thompson, a well-known Southern litterateur, was 
sent to London to edit the Index on behalf of the Confederacy, 
und he was thrown with men like Tennyson, Carlyle, Glad- 
stone, Dickens, Thackeray, and many others, of whom he 
gives interesting reminiscences and anecdotes. Lincoln L. 
Eyre’s article on ‘Corporate Suretyship” is interesting and 
valuable. There are poems by Frank Dempster Sherman, 
Charles Washington Coleman, Jr., and Wilson K. Welsh. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. Croly Publishing Co. 

The November number of Godey’s has a pretty frontispiece 
illustration, various designs in fashions, colored and black, 
und a beautiful variety of work designs, besides a folded 
colored work page, with numerous other illustrations. Among 
the literary features we find ** The Unbidden Guest,” by Emily 
Lennox, which is a true Thanksgiving story, while ‘* A Social 
Dagger’’ increases greatly in interest as it nears conclusion. 
‘**A Pompeian Romance,” by L. P.8., is full of life and vigor; 
“Sarah Mullen,” by Florence B. Hallowell; “A Canadian Girl's 
Romance,” by Marian C. L. Reeves; “ Gossip,” by Henry 
Bartro, Jr.; “A Most Melancholy Occasion; “ Aunt Jane’s 
Practical Fortune Telling,’ and **The Representative from 
Raccoon,” with numerous poems, fashion articles, foreign 
gossip, Work Table, ‘‘Chat with Our Neighbors on Home 
Topics,” etc., complete a very beautiful and bright number. 
Wilmington, Delaware. Its Productive Industries and Commer- 

cial and Maritime Advantages. By A. 1. Clement. Published 

by the Board of Trade. Wilmington, Del. Delaware Print- 
ing Company. 

A royal octavo of nearly 100 pages, devoted to * booming”’ 
the city. The book is elegantly illustrated and well printed on 
fine paper. ‘Elegant simplicity,’ to suit Wilmington’s con- 
servative taste, pervades the volume, and its industries and ad- 
vantages are shown at their best. The Board of Trade was 
fortunate in its printer. 

The Employing Printer Quarterly. 
Paul, Minn. D. Ramaley & Son. 
The initial (September) number contains thirty-two pages of 

valuable tables, of interest to all employing printers. 


D. Ramaley, editor. St. 
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NELATINE PRINTER OF EXPERIENCE WISHES A 
situation. Address 
GELATINE, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 










CABEro PRACTICAL PROOF-READER, AGED 30, 
with Baltimore. Philadelphia and New York references, 

seeks employment; Southern city preferred. 

J. A., 633 Owen Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT PRINTER, CONVER- 
sant with the whole business—composing room, press- 
room, wareroom and bindery, and making estimates—desires 
a position. Best of reference. Address 

XYZ, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 






















\ ANTED—A GOOD, SOBER, RELIABLE PRESSMAN TO 
take charge of a Campbell press, a Steinmetz Folder, 
and superintend in general the pressroom of a daily, weekly 
and Sunday newspaper. Address 
NEWS-DEALER, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


~~ —-~A FIRST-CLASS JOB PRINTER TO TAKE 
charge of a Job Printing Department in a healthy 
Southern city ; must understand presses and the giving out of 
paper, etc., for jobs, as well as the management of office; a 
sober, intelligent, agreeable gentleman. Permanent place and 
good wages. Address 

JOB PRINTER, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 



















A GENTLEMAN OF LONG AND VARIED EXPERIENCE 
Fs in the printing business, who is now somewhat disabled 
for practical work at case or press, desires to connect himself 
with a good city or country newspaper or publishing house as 
editor, correspondent, proof-reader, or manager. Refers, by 
permission, to Thomas MacKellar, of MacKellar, Smiths & Jor- 
dan Co.; Eugene H. Munday, Collins & McLeester Type Foun- 
dry, and W. C. Bleloch, PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. Address 
JOS. 8S. CLARKE, 516 Second St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 




























FOR SALE. 





sale.—In a rapidly growing city in Braun County, in the 
northeastern part of the State. Price $3,500. Half cash, bal- 
ance in one year. Address 
BONA FIDE, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 























C.H.LYONS, 
607 Commerce Street, Philadelphia, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


IMPROVED PLATE PRINTING PRESSES, 


With “D” or Plain Rollers. 


] AILY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPER IN KANSAS FOR> 











TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 













AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by 
J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Im- 
perial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred 
Definitions, Descriptions and Articles relating to the His- 
tory, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts 
of Printing, splendidly illustrated by more than two hun- 
dred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engrav- 
ings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 





A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10. 





THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any Jjob—whether a full sheet or any part 
of asheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 
The tables are constructed with the greatest clearness 
and simplicity. 


CHALLEN’S ADVERTISING RECORD, 


Registers the space, position, rate, number 
S of insertions (date of first and last), with 
ruled columns, showing to the eye when 
the advertisement begins and ends. In- 
dispensable to avoid errors and insure pay- 
ment, 





pr Lleyn 
As ™ 


ADVERTISING 


* 
coor? 


CHALLEN'S SUBSCRIPTION RECORD, 


One entry does for four years, and by first 
letter and first vowel a name or the post 
office can be instantly found. 





SUBSCRIPTION 





oo RY 


The above books (9x12) are indexed through, to enter names 
alphabetically and to arrange advertisements and subscriptions 
for quick reference. 


Over three thousand Newspapers and Periodicals use these books. 
Prices each, 100 pages, half roan, $2; 200 pages, $3; 300 pages 
$4; 400 pages, $5. 


Supplied at publisher’s price by 
WwW. C. BLELOCH, 
617 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 





PULLEYS, 
HANGERS 
GAS ENGINES, onsen 


BAXTER STEAM ENGINES, ¢ oar ree, 
| 
; 





NORWICH, CONN. PUMPS, 
AOA Vertical and Horizontal Engines and Boilers, INJECTORS 
woond TYPE, FRANK TOOMEY, GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





he 





yw 20-HAND ENGINES. 


BORDERS, and all gradesof MAPLE for 
131 North Third St., Philadelphia. VY Send for Catalogue. 


Engravers’ Use. 

















Re? hay OF THE-COUNTRY 


HANSON BROTHERS, | , spuyy mermmcrscrnnc | CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNIO, 





612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 


We print the following sizes, measure 13 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7- 
column folio, 8-column folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than far- 





‘~ 
JELECTROTY PE RS. 
704 Sansom Street, us 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SOUTHWICK, McCAY & CO,, 
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Pamphlet Binders, HY Ives Process-nermerest nah "| ‘ished by any eter similar Hntabsment 
P Any other information wanted will be 
388 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. cheerfully yiven by 
i — BENNY SALINGER, 
Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty —— Send Copy Sr Rotinnate. Superintendent. 














THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO., WILLIAM 0. PROBASCO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


* (ARD$+AND +CARD + BOARDS #| vert ssncom sreeer 


For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 


WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
Late of Ledger Building. 


























YW Ch 4 8) PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
, MNES <<: MACHINERY, “A> 


on hand, suitable for all branches of busi- 
New and Second-Hand. 


Ha atanaaat 1ei2 ube Utes oe. |W, BLELOCH, 517 & 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


shorte st notice. Drawing and X ylogrs a- 
by my forwardin gageut there. 
















I E tg L'S PATENT CAST STEEL QUOINS. ] ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 
No.1, - - per doze n. $2.50. Key, - 50 cents. 7,334 papers in one hour, over two a second, is match- 
No.2, - - 3.00. Key, - 50 cents. less. The use of every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he 





For Sale by W. C. BL ELOC H, forbids. 99 years’ right, one centaname. Lawfully had only 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. of Rey. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Champion Combined Bronzing & Dusting Machine 


Like all other designs from that veteran inventor and machinery expert, 


HAS “COME TO STAY,” 


They are 
Warranted to Bronze and Dust the Sheets Perfectly 
By One Passage through the Machine. 









Latest 
aan 


Feister's , 














For Priced Catalogues, address 


THE FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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C. SCHRAUBSTADTER, 


CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


TYPE, PRESSES, INK AND MATERIAL, 


And Inventors 


RENOWNED COPPER-ALLOY. 


of the 


St. Louis, Mo. 


HN, H. BARTH, Prest. 





° ° 


W. P. HUNT, Treas. 


THE 


CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY 


AND 


Printing Machine Works, 
201 VINE STREET, 


CINCINNATI. 








Printing Material and Machinery of all kinds, 


606-614 Sansom Street, 


Established 1796, 


MACKELLAR, 
SMITHS & JORDAN 
COMPANY, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


LEADING 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS. 








a 





x “+ AMERICAN + 3 








Quien Starss Tyee Founpay, 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Sts., 








NEW YORK. 









FARMER, LITTLE & Co., 
63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET, 


AND 


64 & 66 GOLD STREET, 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 


NEW YORK. 





ALEX. M’LEESTER, 





E, H. MUNDAY 


Proprietor. Bus. Manager. | 


THE 








Coxttins & M’LEEsTER 
Tyre Founpry, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET: 


PHILADELPHIA. 








TYPE FOUNDERS. 






oe 











* PDICKINSON # 


'PYPE BOUNDERY 
150 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PHELPS, DALTON & CO. 


LEWIS PELOUZE & CO,'S 
Type Foundry 


AND 


PRINTERS FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 
N. W. Cor. Third & Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Pann Materials First-Class and 
at Lowest Prices. 





BARNHART BROS, & = 


Great Western Type Foundry, 
115 and 117 Fifth Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


SuPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE. 








DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Printers’ Supplies and Machinery, 








+|MINOR STREET, PHILAD’A.}< 


S.C. HANCOCK, ; — H.P. FEISTER, © THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 


SIXTH AND MINOR STREETS, } FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS} Manufacturers, Importers 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 515, 517, 519 & 524 Minor Street, | PAPER, 
— PHILADELPHIA. ENVELOPES, 


ENGRAVER OF Book STAMPS AND CARDS AN 

enatnchares of ye best age im- S D 

roved machinery for Printers, Book- 

MANUFACTURER OF binders, ee a er me. CARDBOARD, 

. The celebrated CORONET PAPER-CUT- 

BOOKBINDERS’ TOOLS OF EVERY | tING machinery a specialty. 505 MINOR STREET 
UNEQUALED FACILITIES for repairing . 


DESCRIPTION. anes ,» Bookbinders’ and kindred ma- PHILADELPHIA. 























J. L. SHOEMAKER &CO., 


Bookbinders’ Warehouse, 
SIXTH & MINOR STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


——— ESTABLISHED (727.———— 


JAS. M. WILLCOX & CO., 


5609 MINOR STREET, 
eee 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
18 PLAINLY 


STAMPED yw. \ ~ " yerine Book & Music Papers, 
* ON EVERY Bs \ ” 
SKIN OF 


“LEDGER BRAND"’ 
AMERICAN RUSSIA. 


Correspondence Solicited for Specialties. 





BULKLEY, RAIGUEL & C0,, © : ie i iain 
Paper & Envelope Warehouse o%. “| PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR 


AND 
Min RINTERS’ Stationers’ and Publishers’ Gazette, 
FirtE & on Sirs. WAREHOUSL2 A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Devoted to the interests of Printers, Pub- 
lishers, Stationers, Lithographers, Book- 


Rag, Paper Stock and Chemical |  5!7 and ste minor se., | hinders, Papermakers, dha the kindred 


TERMS: { $1 00 a Year, in advance. 
WAREHOUSE, PHILADELPHIA. *'/ Single Number, 10 cents. 


= Address all communications to 
502 Commerce Street, : W. C. BLELOCH, Publisher, 


Type, Printing Machinery and Material. 517 Minor St., Philadelphia. 








PHILADELPHIA. 








. . . . . . . , 





In Minor Street a Printer or Bookbinder can buy a com- 
plete outfit for his Printing Office or Bindery, and all the 
material he will need to keep them running. 
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+(MINOR STREET, PHILAI’A.\< 


Ww. C. BLELOCH’S 
Printers’ Warehouse, 














TYPE, ‘ COMPLETE 
OUTFITS FURNISHED. 


AND 7 - . — 
MATERIAL = a g ESTIMATES 
+ W. ©. BLELOCH'S PRINTERS’ WAKEHOUSE. + MADE ON APPLICATION. 


PROMPTLY SUPPLIED, _C. BLELOC AREHG 7 
ate a i io ic CORRESPONDENCE 


Lowest RATES. || ia a) |e |. SOLICITED. 


PRINTING MACHINERY, PRINTING MACHINERY, TYPE, AND_ INKS. 























a 
G Cre 





515, 517 AND 519 MINOR S STREET. 


-_—~_- — 


Office of the ‘‘ PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, ” now in its 24d year. 


a Oo 


Address W. C. BLELOCH, 


517 and 519 Minor St., wri ne te 








SIXTH STREET, OFFOSITE MINOR. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSE, 18 S. SIXTH ST., AND 9 DECATUR ST., PHILA. 


Largest Manufacturers of Fine Writing Paper in the world, Product 24 Tons Daily, 


MILLS, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


























All Manner of Flat and Ruled Papers, Linens, No.1 Colored 
White and Tinted Bristol Board, Bankers’ Linen 
Ledger Paper, Fine Box Papers, Etc. 





PRINTERS’ 


CIRCULAR. 





MONTHLY BULLETIN. 


Notwithstanding the excitement always attending a 
Presidential contest, the business of the month has 
been fully up to the average of other years. While 
some branches of trade may have been affected, there 
has been no lack of orders among job printers; indeed, 
the political canvass has given a boom in this direction 
by the use of immense numbers of handbills, circulars, 
and other papers intended for the enlightenment of the 
minds of voters, that they may be fully instructed not 
only in the duty of voting, but how to vote as best to 
benefit himself and the country. 

The election will soon be decided, and then we will 
all get down to business pure and simple. All who 
have goods to sell will be anxious to get off their Win- 
ter stock, and will require further supplies of Billheads, 
Letter Heads, Statements, and ruled blanks of one 
kind and another, all of which we stand ready to deal 
out with unstinted hands to every applicant who comes 
properly prepared to pay for them. 

Cardboard in sheets and Cards cut to size are always 
marketable. The quantity used is simply enormous, 


Our stock is quite large, comprising about every variety 
of Bristols in white and tints, Blanks, China, Railroads, 
Weddings, and all other grades in demand. 
prices, they are always favorable to the buyer. 

Flat Papers—good, better and best—stand in piles; 


As to 


coming from the mills one day, and distributed over 
the country the next. “ Westlock,” the peerless; 
“ Berkley,” the superb; then the “ Brighton” and the 
“ Kennebeck” come into line. These are specially 
made for our trade, and we know their merits. We 
now have the “ Keith” Ledger papers, which are the 
equal of the best “ Ledger” papers made—no doubt of 
that—and selling at twenty cents a pound. For Blank 
Books, Legal papers, or any purpose requiring a strong, 
durable, tough, clean, perfect writing surface, the 
“Keith” will fill the bill. 

Envelopes to the front! The “Combination” manu- 
facturers do not make all the envelopes that are sold. 
We are helping them to supply the country. Our en- 
larged facilities for manufacturing both machine and 
hand-made envelopes give us advantages that inure to 
the benefit of our patrons. In specialties, such as 
Yalendars, Chromo Advertising Cards, Programs for 
balls and parties, Wedding Invitations, Fancy Circu- 
lars, Show Cards, and other printing stock, the styles 
are too numerous to mention. We can simply say that 
we have anything and everything in these lines one is 
likely to want for any occasion. 


ae THE THOS. W. PRICE CO., 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES WAREHOUSE, 
505 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


I'rade Mark, 





ARG-MNS< 


-IN 


= -_——, > 
© Second-Hand Presses, Etc, 


CAMPBELL COUNTRY PRESS— 
One Campbell Country Press, bed 31x46, for hand or steam ; 
in good order. 


DRUM-CYLINDER PRESS— 
One 2-roller Drum-Cylinder Press, bed 33x50; 
order; cheap. 


in excellent 


UNIVERSAL PRESS 
One Eighth-medium Universal Press, 7x11, with steam fix- 
tures; in first-class order; price $125. 


GORDON PRESS— 
One Eighth-medium Old Style Gordon Press, 7x11. 


BROWN & CARVER CUTTER 
One 36-inch Brown & Carver Cutting Machine, with steam 
fixtures; first-class condition. 


KIDDER PRESS— 
One Self-feeding Kidder Press, 10x15 inches. 


LIBERTY JOB PRESS— 
One (new) Improved Liberty Press, 9x13 in. inside chase, with 
fountain and all attachments ; $200. 


ADAMS BOOK PRESS— 
One 2-roller Adams, 26x40; in good order. 


NEWSPAPER FOLDING MACHINE- 
Forsaith’s make; folds sheet 832x454; folds long mail size, 
five folds; in first-class order; $275. 


RUGGLES JOB PRESS— 
One Ruggles Job Press, 9x14 in. inside chase, with steam fix- 
tures; in thorough good order; $100. 


RIEHL CUTTING MACHINES— 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, side handwhee!l ; in good order ; $75 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, hand or steam; $125. 


GAGE PAPER CUTTER— 
One 30-inch Gage Cutter: $45. 


PLOW PAPER CUTTER— 
One 28-inch Plow-knife Cutter (Hardy’s); $18. 


HICKOK RULING MACHINE— 
One Single Ruling Machine ; in good order; $90. 


SEMPLE BOOK TRIMMER— 
One Semple Book Trimmer (lever), for hand-power; has 
extra head for small work; good order; $75. 


MONOGRAM PRESS— 
One Hickok Monogram Press. 


STAMPING PRESS— 
One Stamping or Embossing Press; size of head 646x11 in. 


LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS— 
One French Litho. Hand Press, stone 26x37; nearly new; $50 


STEREOTYPE SHAVING MACHINE- 
One Hand-wheel Stereo. Shaving Machine, 12-inch knife, with 
extra head for routing; good as new. 


FOR SALE BY 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


517 and 519 Minor St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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All Kinds 
of 
Letterpress 
and 
Lithographic 
Inks 
and Varnishes 
On Hand 
and 
Made to 
Special Order. 


0 6 06UmlCU KECK EC 





W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO, 


LIMITED, 





- - * * + Manufacturers of e+ |} ee. 





PRINTING INK, 
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140 WILLIAM Sr, 


NEW YORK. 
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PAPER CUTTER. 


Mechanical Movement Patented June 15, 1886. 


Light, 24-inch, will square 24 inches, Weight 600 Ibs. 
“ 30-inch, * 66 30 «& 66 728 %* 
Heavy, extra finish, 30-inch, will square 30 inches. 
“ 66 33-inch, ‘* ad 33 sd 
Larger Sizes Built to Order. 


RE 


such assliding motion of knife, side and back gauges, etc. 

also has brass rules inserted in front and back tables. In 

design and finish it has no superior; in workmanship and 
material it is first-class. Its claims to superiority over other cut- 
ters are based on the patented mechanical movement for operut- 
ing the knife,consisting in the novel arrangement of a disc having 
anti-friction steel rollers. This disc is secured to the end of 
lever-shaft, as shown in cut. By this arrangement four inches 
thickness of paper can be cut with perfect ease. 


P. A. NOYES & CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 


ie “RIVAL” has all the improvements of other cutters, 
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\ Ret > any 
ELIEF pave, 
ENGRAVING FOR 
aq “ALL ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATIVE. 


ni ole be erection 


707-709 Filbert St. 


Philadelphia. 














THE CHEAPEST AND BEST | 
IN USE FOR PRINTERS. é 
a 4 


— 2 o--- 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GODFREY & CO., 2% 


425 Walnut Street, 


- PRICE, 30 CTS. PER POUND. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
© 
* ee 





SPAR 





For Sale also by W. C. BLELOCH, 517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS are now used extensively on all 


kinds of printing presses and 
machinery. Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 


merits, they have — themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 
rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. They count as 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached b 


any 
person to any press or *machine, with three small screws, and require no 
watching or attention. 


Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 
Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 
For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by W. C. BLELOCE, 
and others. Price, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 


Hx. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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*& A. G. ELLIOT 


Own 


y 


' MSatens sh, 


| MANUFACTURERS 

| OF 

PARCHMENT 

? Waterand Grease-Proot 
PAPER 


0900: 
AMERICAN 
MATRIX PAPER 
2090+ 
PAPER 


MAILING TUBES 


ROSE GLEN pares MILLs : c 


feo» 


pee 


LLI\O 


Dy > 7 
si PAPER MANUFACTURERS sv 
DEALERS AND 
IMPORTERS | 


OF 


PAPER 


SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION 


—_ 


a 
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* 


* 


-*so+so-+o +s 


ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE | 


on 1-0 ——— +]; 
SIO 


$42 ie * 


an 
PL 


¥ J. B. MITCHELL ay 


Ae, I~) ~ ° 
HOES 


Philadelpit, ** 


FOR 
Publishers, Lithographers, 
Book and Job Printers, 
Map Publishers, 


of => Hardware Dealers, 
Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers, 
Grocers, Druggists, 
Jewelers, Silversmiths, 
Dry Goods and Notion Dealers, 
Dealers in Fancy Goods, 


And all others. 





OTTO x GAS * ENGINE * WORKS, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


130 WASHINGTON ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Over 20,000 


OTTO GAS ENGINES 


33p & WALNUT STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Are Now Sold. 


Where, from want of space, our horizontal engines cannot be placed, we recommend our 


New Wertical Otto Gas Engines. 


Our smallest size is intended for Printing Uttices, and develops “ one actual horse-power 


on pulley;’’ runs an ordinary cylinder press and several job presses at one time, and is offered at 


—— 


$290, at Shops, Philadelphia. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS AS TO OTHER SIZES FROM | TO 40 HORSE-POWER. 
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IMPROVED 


COPPER: RIVETED, -BRASS-LINED 








Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys. 


SI = 
~>7__'WE MOST DURABLE AND CHEAPEST. KX 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut in the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 3} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00| Double Column, 64 x 23} inches inside, 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x10 inches inside,. . . $2 00 | 9x14 inches inside, . . . $2 75 | 14x20 inches inside, . 
8$x 13 " - + « 2 50/10x16 - - clef 3°01 26%22 ” 
12x18 « Y= ae 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
64x22} inchesinside, . . . . .. . . . $3 00] 10x22} inches inside. . 


BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 50] Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . 


—<—c" THE REGULAR SIZES ALWAYS ON HAND, S—>— 


Special Sizes Made To Order At Short Notice. 


— —uai« <0 @ +O-> a mom 


BRASS STANDING-GALLEYS AND BRASS-GALLEY CABINET ToPs 


NEATLY AND CHEAPLY MADE. 


——uai§s eo @ +Q> a0 > om - 














MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


WA. Cc. Bib LOCH, 
Successor to R. S. MENAMIN, 517-519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Wew « BAPE « BASTENER, 


Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 


Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 


+ BRONZE + POWDERS 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES. 


No. 6,000 Rich Gold, 50 Per Pound. 
* §,000 “ ye 00 

e o ind + 99 “ 
“ $000 {rs 
«1000 * « . 1.00 “ 


No. 6,000 represents the finest Bronze in this market, and is 
equal to, in all respects, if not better, than any marked No. 
10,000 or higher. 

Deep Gold, Fire, Dark Copper, Lemon, Lilac, Dark Green, 
and Silver Bronzes at same rates. 

Pure Silver, $3.00 per ounce. 

Aluminum Silver (an excellent substitute for Pure Silver), 
$1.50 per ounce. 

The finest Bronzes are for use on enameled or glazed sur- 
faces; the coarser qualities for uncalendered paper and rough 





























surfaces. 


———— —i <@> ~<a 


NEW MACHINE FOR 


HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 
stitching blank books of every kind, as 
well as pamphlets and Cn of all 
kinds not exceeding sixty sheets in 

thickness, or about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, and will make a stitch of 
any desired length up to three-quarters of an 
inch, and single machines are working, which, 
on ordinary work, turn out as many as 10,000 
books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as isthe case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent blank-book manufactory in 
the country, and is fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders 

In ordering for steam-power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


Steam-Power Machine, - - $60. 


Complete, including Belting, Variable 
Speed Stand and Pulleys. 
Foot-Power Machine, - = $50. 

With Stand and Table. ‘ 


READY PROOF PRESSES 


FOR 


QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 
The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase. 

Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 
ink, ete., and one 6-inch 
med frame accompanies 
t. 


PRICES: 


= 8x33 in., iron frame, 
16x33 
8x33 
16x33 


ot 


“ without frame, 0 
7“ “ “ 30 


STITCHING BOOKS. 





eR 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLDER. 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over 
the lower case or either side of the upper case. The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


Price, Without Lamp, 75 Cents. 





By Mail, $1.00. 


ALL THE ABOVE ARE FOR SALE BY 


Ww. C. BLELOCH, 


517 & 519 MINOR ST-., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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R BROWNS BREECH LOADER 


For Stapling Pamphlets 


Is all a Printer wants for short jobs of Bind- 
ing, and it’s a wonder that every one 
of them don’t have one. 


Price of Staples, 50 Cents per 1,000. 














MACHINES, $3.00 Eacu. 


+] 





‘Thousands In Use. 


BROWN’S 


Ligntning Binders 


Just About Make an Office Complete, 


How such a machine can be got up and 
sold for so little money astonishes 
everybody. ‘The secret is that 
everybody buys them and 
so the money is made 
by a “rattling ” 
trade. 


Price, Complete, $24.00. 


STAPLES, 25 CTS. PER 1,000. 


Nothing Less Than 5,000. 


Wire STAPLE Co., 


A60 North Twelfth St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








UL 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ult PARE CPP PA 


oKok PRINTING X LITHOGRAPHIC x COPYING Re 
| WO GUULUIILU il 


Varnishes, Gold Size, Etc., 
515-521 JAINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


—— => §-~4— -o1Jo—-—$-4—- 
“\HE undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the finest qualities, which he 1s selling at 
prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. The INKS of each particular grade are 
unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and will not clog on the rollers. 
The celebrated PRINTING COPYING INKS of Cuarves McItvaine & Co. are now manufactured exclusively 
by the undersigned. 
SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 
PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit 
LITHOGRAPHIC BLACE AND COLORED INES AND VARNISHGES, of the best quality, always on hand. 
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PRICE LIST. 
BLACK INKS. Peri» RED INKS. Per ib PRINTERS’ VARNISH. Pert 
Fine Card or Wood Cut, 5:00 3.00 2.00] Carmine,........ 32.00 24.40 16.00 No >, for reducing Poster Inks, a 35 
Fine Gloss Cut, . 3.00 2.00 1.00] Lake,.......... 10.00 5.00 3.00 & Jc ob 5 Ate. 40 
Ex. — Drying Job, for Crimson Lake, ..... 5.00 3.00 > » sa -s 45 
hard sized and cal. _— 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 | Extra Fine Red 1000 5.00 4.00 es oe és ” * ; ee 
Fine Job, for sized and SS eae 3.00 2.50 2,00 | Quick Drying Varnish,..... . 75 60 50 
calend. paper, . . . 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 50] Fine Vermilion, ... . . 2.50 2.00 1.50 : 
Extra Wood Cut, for Cyl- Poster Rei ‘2 9 By the gallon at special rates. 
CG,. «- »« es « c 5° 40 
inder and Adams Presses 1.50 1.25 1.09 75 “te . : 
Wood Cut, power press, . 75 "5040 > ++: 7 # | LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. 
Eas Ben, .... 10 15 9 MISCELLANEOUS COLORS. | Noes. 0-2 tts: 0 
OP Sa IR tails a 2 elk Be oe we eee Bee ee 
Hand-Press News,. ... 30 25 2.20 15 | WhiteInk, ...... 00 75 So 40 o - ‘ 7 
Drum Cylinder News, .. 20 16 14 12 | Tints of all shades fo Hg 1.50 1.00 pe :. PS Se ee eae eee ~4 
Rotary and Bullock News, 10 a Geom, eh 2.50 75 Me 6 Su 2 Sea oe ee eT $s 
ine Dark Green, . . 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 “ eee Me So ee ee ee 
BLUE INKS. i... ete et eo ot et et eee ee es - 
Extra Fine Bronze Blue, 2.00 | PosterGreen—Dark, . . 75 50 PT amie aie net dea ae Seteacene eS 
“Light Blue, . 2.00 1.50 | Poster Green—Light, . . 75 50 By the gallon at special rates, 
Dark Ms Gite. 1.50 1.00 75 50 | Chocolate Brown, ; 1.50 These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
Light Blue, ss 64s 6 « r.00 75 5° hk oe eo 1.50 1,00 impurities 
Light Label eee, » 2+ 75 50 40 ine Gold Size, ..... 2.00 1.50 1.00 
Ultramarine—Extra Fine, 3.00 2.00 | Fine Raw Sienna,.. . . 2,00 1.50 1.00 COPYING PRINTING INKS. 
Pr ee a ee Fine ian: os 2.00 1.00 : = MADE UNDER CHAS. M’ILVAINE & CO.'S PATENT 
YELLOW INKS. Fine Light Brown, .. . 2.00 1.00 75 | Purple,. : 5.00 
wd Lemon Yellow,. . . 2.00 1.50 1,00 a ee 24.00 16.00 8.00 aoe Deep | or L ight SE ee ee 5.00 
ine Orange Yellow, . . 2.00 1,50 1.00 EG a ee oe ae 5.00 MS a? ca na ; 5.00 
Poster Lemon Yellow, . . a She WO, 56 6 ses ee 3.00 | Black, ©... + ee ee eee eee 5.00 
Poster Orange Yellow, . SS) BT sso. 5 a4 2.0 2 eRe OS ee 5.00 
Naples Yellow, ..... 2.00 | Magenta,........ 6.00 3.00 | Brown,. . «ay a ie ah at eae 5.00 
‘ . } 
jes inks in Barrels and Kegs at Special Low Rates. “x 














W. C. BLELOCH, 517 & 519 Mino Street, Philadelphia. 
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